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MUSIC. 

HANDEL AND THE ORATORIO. 

George Frederic Handel, or Hendel, was born at Halle, 
Lower Saxony, February 23, 1685. There has been a good deal 
of amusing controversy as to the pronunciation of the name of the 
great composer. The names of Handel and Haydn are constantly 
associated in this country, and whether to call them Handel and 
Hayden, or Hendel and Hyden, is a vexed question. So far as 
Handel is concerned, we have his own authority for classing him 
with the Handels, Hendels, Handelers, Hendelers and Hendtlers. 
While in Italy, it is stated that he always signed his name Hendel ; 
but from the time he came to England until he died he was Handel. 
As the Germans always pronounce Haydn as if it were spelled 
Hyden, the speaker is correct in calling the two Hendel and Hyden 
if he choose. 

Handel came into the world when his father was sixty-three years 
old. A German at sixty-three has his ideas and prejudices very 
well fixed. The age was not in sympathy with the education of 
children in music as a profession. Music was regarded as a very 
elegant but frivolous amusement. The otherwise obliging parent 
kept the young Handel away from all entertainments where his 
love for music would be nurtured and increased. He drove every 



spinet to an attractive performance on the organ, an instrument 
which it is nowhere stated he had ever before seen. 

The entry by Handel on a musical career was the forerunner of 
an ultimately grand success. After seven years' instruction, during 
which he became an adept on the organ, harpsichord, violin and 
hautboy, and proficient in harmony, Zachau, with rare frankness, 
admitted that the pupil excelled the teacher, and advised him to 
continue his studies in Berlin. Here he met Attilio and Bononcini, 
famous musicians in their day and well-nigh forgotten now. The 
former became his warm friend and enthusiastic admirer; the 
other his rival, and in later years his bitter enemy. The death of 
Handel's father, in 1697, threw the prodigy on his own resources. 
His desire to visit Italy to study under the great masters of the 
Italian opera, was frustrated by lack of means ; so he turned his 
face toward Hamburg, where he took a subordinate place as second 
violinist in the theatre. While there, he composed several operas, 
which were produced with fair success. Having finally been shut 
out from this stage, by intrigue, Handel, in 1707, started for Italy. 
At all the principal towns where he stopped en route, he was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm ; and in Italy he found in Al Scarlatti, 
and Domenico, his son, and in Lotti and others of the most noted 
Italian composers, warm friends. Although the most German of 
Germans, he readily acquired the Italian style of composition, and 
during his three years' sojourn, produced in Florence, Venice, 



favor. Attilio, gentle as a woman, never suffered the rivalry to 
embitter him against Handel ; but Bononcini, envious of Handel's 
superior genius, declared open war, and the contest of the factions 
was long and severe. Handel, finally wearied out and depressed 
in pocket as well as in spirits, abandoned the opera altogether in 
1736, when he was fifty years of age. 

The enumeration of the works of Handel up to this time, would 
occupy all the space allotted for this article. The universality of 
his genius is equaled only by the rapidity with which he gave ex- 
pression to it in his works. His astonishing industry continued 
to the very close of his life. A complete edition of his composi- 
tions, published in London in 1786, comprised fifty folio volumes. 

That which seemed a calamity to Handel was in reality the best 
gift Providence could have bestowed. Broken down in health, he 
resorted to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was speedily restored 
to physical and mental vigor. After producing "Alexander's 
Feast," composed to Dryden's Ode, and " L'Allegro ed il Pensi- 
eroso" (Milton), and "Semele" and the "Choice of Hercules" 
and other mythological subjects, he entered upon the grandest 
period of his life, in which he composed only oratorios which must 
stand for all time as models of sublimity and musical perfection. 

The first of these wonderful creations was "Israel in Egypt," 
composed in 1738. The choruses " He led them through," and 
"The horse and his rider," are majestic, and the instrumentation 
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•musical instrument from the house, and strove to direct the boy's 
attention to the law. But the born musician had no taste for the 
dry formalities of the legal profession ; and, if we are, to credit tra- 
dition, the juvenile Handel surreptitiously carried a dumb spinet 
into the attic of his father's house, and there laid the foundation of 
his future career. This was before he was seven years of age ; for 
at seven it is positively affirmed that he knew how to play well on 
the spinet. Whether he took the spinet to the attic on his own 
shoulders, or had the assistance of an indulgent mother, we are not 
informed. That he got it up-stairs somehow or other is emphati- 
cally affirmed, and we have no disposition to detract even by in- 
nuendo from his reputation as a prodigy. 

A visit of the father, with George, to a half-brother who was 
valet de chambre to the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, fixed the destiny 
of the young musician. He played on the organ with considerable 
skill, notwithstanding his musical education appears to have been 
confined exclusively to his self-culture in the attic on the spinet, 
and the Duke heard him. He was impressed by his remarkable 
genius, and overruled the objections of Handel senior to his mak- 
ing music his son's vocation. 

On their return home, Zachau became Handel's teacher, and 
from that time his progress was satisfactory and his musical history 
well authenticated. 

If we treat the early biography of Handel in a spirit of badinage, 
it is because we have little faith in prodigies. We have our doubts 
about the stories of musical geniuses under seven years of age who 
carry spinets up several flights of stairs unknown to their parents, 
especially when, without instruction, they are able to go from the 



Rome and Naples, several operas, cantatas, two oratorios ("La 
Resurrezione " and " II trionfo del tempo e del disinganno "), and 
other sacred compositions, which were warmly received. 

We pass hastily over his career in Italy. In 1710, he succeeded 
Steffani at Hanover, and in the autumn of that year he made his 
first visit to London, where, within a fortnight, he wrote his opera 
"Rinaldo." It was produced early in 1711, and the two airs 
"Cara Sposa" and " Lascia ch' io pianga," made an indelible 
impression. They are to this day, both in England and in this 
country, the most popular of the arias which have outlived the 
numerous operas of this prolific genius. Leaving Hanover, in 
1712, on leave of absence, he returned to London 1 and renewed his 
triumphs. Then followed the Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, 
composed in honor of the peace of Utrecht, and soon after he con- 
ciliated his late patron, the Elector of Hanover, from whose ser- 
vice he had taken "French leave," by composing the celebrated 
"Water Music," on the occasion of the Elector's arrival in Eng- 
land, as George I., in 1714. 

From 1717 to 1720, he was chapel-master to the Duke of Chandos 
at Cannons, and composed the series of twelve anthems, known as 
the Chandos Anthems. These are famous works, with which the 
American student is too little familiar. Then came his first orato- 
rio ("Esther"), which is operatic in style, and, with " Athaliah " 
and "Deborah," composed in 1733, is much inferior to the great 
oratorios upon which his undying fame rests. From 1720 to 1736, 
Handel devoted himself chiefly to the composition and production 
of operas, with varying financial success. During this period, 
Bononcini and Attilio became competitors with him for popular 



of this, the greatest of the Old Testament oratorios, is most won- 
derful. A German critic briefly sums up the characteristics of this 
work, thus: "The first part is narrated with the plainness of an 
epic ; the second describes a series of grand lyrical effusions, break- 
ing forth into songs of triumph ; while the powerful dramatic move- 
ment surging throughout gives an air of reality to the whole work." 

In "Judas Maccabaeus," the great religious wars form the sub- 
ject of treatment. But superior to all others is, undoubtedly, 
the incomparable "Messiah." It is the highest and most endur- 
ing monument of a genius ripened by time and purified by experi- 
ence. It is a singular fact that this master-work was at first re- 
jected in England. This was due to the personal prejudices and 
animosities which had been aroused by the operatic, contest to 
which we have alluded. In Dublin, however, it was received with 
the most lavish praise, and upon Handel's return to London, several 
months later, no further opposition or ill-feeling was exhibited. 

Handel died on the 13th of April, 1759. The blind Samson-, 
among the world's greatest musicians, continued to labor to the 
last, having attended the oratorio of the "Messiah," which was 
performed under his direction at Theatre Royal, in Covent Garden, 
on Friday, the 6th of April, just one week before his death. As if 
in answer to his prayer, he yielded up his life on Good Friday, the 
anniversary of the first performance of the " Messiah." 

More than a century has passed since all that was mortal of 
Handel was consigned to the tomb ; but the immortal part, his 
marvelous genius, is green in the memory of the world. Handel 
lives to-day, and is more potent in directing the musical bent of the 
people than during his life, or at any time during the past century. 



